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For Friends’ Review. 
“GOSPEL TRUTH DEMONSTRATED.” 


Some dear Friends have recently called 


the attention of the Society to the adapta-| 


bility of its church organization to the work 
of evangelizing the world, and the wonder- 
fal work of our Early Friends has been 


diversely criticised by several dear brethren | 


whose views on minor points are widely 
different. 


Ere I began my labors in the ministry at. 
the age of 23 years, I had read as nearly, 
every work published by the Society of| 


Friends as 


my fortunate circumstances | 
would permit. 


By purchase or by loan I 
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ill access to a large and rare collection, 
and when some years later I had my mind 
jcalled to the need of a “‘ Biographical and 
| Doctrinal Cyclopedia of Friends,’ I again 
reviewed those writings with a more critical 
eye. When a few years later my line of 
labor threw my pen into a new channel, in 
the still more critical investigation of a 
translator, some of those works have passed 
/again more minutely under my examination. 

There is one work whose giant capitals 
still stand out in bold relief in my mental 
| vision, which seems destined ere long to be 
| numbered among the lost books, and yet I 
believe it reveals more of the life and power 
of early Quakerism than any other work 
which has ever been issued by the Society. 





247 | Some one may be ready to say that this 


|workis a chaos, and lacks that order and 
literary merit which are essential to a stand- 


: 8 /ard work. 


| I refer to ‘Gospel Truth Demonstrated 
in a Collection of the Doctrinal Writings of 
George Fox.” Perhaps some defects will 
arise from reviewing a folio volume of 1,100 
pages, which I have not at hand, but which 
I read carefully some twenty years ago, and 
‘more briefly, but in the light of added experi- 
ence, ten years ago. 

Both times I had the edition of 1706, 
|a rather unique volume, in full keeping with 
‘the Alvarado version of Barclay’s Apology 
|in typographical elegance. It seems to me 
that some emphatic sentences in black letter 
(old Eug.) gave an additional evidence of 
venerable antiquity. 

Whoever takes up that volume, or rather 
opens it, for itis no plaything in size, will 
see that it was written before the Society 
had undergone the gradually cooling-off 
process, before Whittier could say : 

“ With zeal wing-clipped and white-heat cool, 
Moved by the Spirit in grooves of rule, 
In silent protest of letting alone 
The Quaker kept the way of his own.” 


In the midst of that seeming chaos shines 
forth that warm zeal, often reaching well 
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Let us not seek the form but the power 
of godliness. Our Early Friends were not 
mere imitators, they inclined to the extreme 


towards enthusiasm, which made them shake 
the world. There are some things that) 
it might not be thought necessary to repeat, | 
but those earnest marks of zeal are thejof originality; but there was a life and 
secret of their success. They tried to ac-|power in their ministry which is felt'even 
eomplish more than they did, and that is now by us as we read their bistory and 
why they did so much as they did. He has| their writings. They shook the religious 
left us a model of earnest effort, and-a full; world in a determined way, ‘they -stepped 
desire and zeal to convert the world. over the bounds of established usage, en- 

He writes, “To the JEWS,” and.gives| countered opposition without and discord 
Scriptural arguments to prove that Jesus} within the fold; ‘but they met all these 
was the Christ. The “Epistle of Sultan) things with calmness, and were sustained 
Mohammed” falls under his quick vision,| by divine grace in the midst of all those 
and he turns in on the doctrines of the| trials incident \to beginning: and carrying 
false prophet with a clearness equal to that, forward a reformation in the religious cus- 
of a missionary of oyr day, and sends a score| toms of the world. They were obliged to 
of pages *‘ To the Great Turk,” and wants his | correct one another in their eceentricities ; 
continental Friends to translate and send it/and I believe no Friend would to-day ap- 
on towards Constantinople. | prove of all that either Fox, Penn or Bar- 

He does not forget the “Emperor of | clay said or did as applicable to our time, or 
China,” but with a zeal for the progress of} necessary under the actual ‘circumstances of 
truth, writes him a long letter, which would | our age. They made no pretence of infalli- 
bave been printed in Chinese befure now if) bility; they as well as the Apostles were 
the Society, instead of deciding “ how coat | fallible mep like ourselves, liable to err in 
pockets must be cut,” and “that bair must not|/judgment, liable in their warm zeal not 
be tied behind,” had gone boldly forward with | always to stop to enter into a full investiga- 
earnest zeal and let the grooves of rule be a| tion of the consequences which might result 
subordinate consideration. ‘from their bold trespass on the quiet of 

The “ Pope of Rome” had to be reminded | others. I do not write with the hope that 
of apostolic precept and precedent, and [| the ponderous folio 1 have mentioned will 
suppose that very likely some of these pre-| be republished, nor as an epitaph to its 


tended vicars have read that energetic re-;memory, but I cannot but regret that the 


monstrance. doctrinal writings of George Fox should so 

His ‘Hammer to Break Down Images” soon have been consigned to oblivion by 
would be a good tract to-day in Romish| those who could still recognize him as the 
countries, and his ‘Apostolic Succession ’’* instrumental author of the Society of 
has some themes which, if candidly read by} Friends. I should still prefer to dig pure 


our ministry to-day, would do them good; 


and I believe that in that tract the whole 
question of the adaptability of our church or- 


gold out of this seeming chaos, to the well- 
ordered logic of Barclay, who left the doc- 
trine of “apostolic succession” almost un- 


ganization to the conversion of the world is|touched, and who scarcely mentions the 
plainly demonstrated, clearly defined, and)‘ resurrection of the dead,” to which Joseph 
freed from what may be a mistaken view in} Besse dedicates twenty-eight pages in his 
the minds of those who have failed to drink in!“* Defence of Quakerism, 1732,” following 


the full missionary spirit of our Early 
Friends. 

If our ministerial brethren could feel 
to-day that the mantle of apostolic succes- 
sion had fallen upon them, not by the impo- 
sition of the bands of a corrupt priesthood 
through a line of 263 Popes, but by the ordi- 
nation of God Himself; not by the appoint- 
ment to asuperior position by their brethren, 
but by the call and qualification which has 
been derjved from the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon them and the indwelling of 
Christ and His real presence in their hearts, 
we should cease to wonder at the wonderful 
work wrought by our Early Friends; but 
instead we would thank God that like power 
bad been given unto us. 


2 *I believe the title is, “‘Toall the Bishops in Christen- 
om.” 


this by a chapter on the “‘ Coming of Christ 
at the Final Judgment.’””’ There might be 
;room in some of our periodicals for some 
/extracts from these writings, yet I believe 
good would result if some able aud impartial 
| writer would prepare us a brief dictionary 
where the eye could readily rest on, all the 
| points of Christian doctrine, and we might 
“cherish the little good of all,” to quote the 
words of a dear worthy of a recent age. 
The plan [I had formed ten years ago was 
similar to ‘‘ Buck’s Theological Dictionary.” 
The materials I then had at hand, as well as 
the leisure for compilation, will probably be 
inaccessible to me, but I would suggest that 
some one who has both facilities would take 
a lock into the field and supply the desidera- 
tum with clearness and impartiality. 
“ Evans’ Exposition” was written to up- 
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hold the divinity of Christ, and passes over 
in silence most other points of doctrine. 
We might arise from an impartial view of 


the varied work of those who have gone | 


before us, with a renewed desire to follow 
Cbrist, imitating their zeal and consecration, 
but ever seeking our direction from the 
fountain-head, our eternal High Priest, 
the Pastor and Bishop of souls, to whom as 
under-shepherds we must each give account 
of the flock committed by Him to our care. 
Witbout overthrowing the authority of Peter 
or James, Paul felt authorized to leave 
Titus in Crete ‘“‘ to set in order the things 
that are wanting, and to ordain elders in 
every city,” or as Valera bas it, ‘* Correct 
that which is wanting, and put elders in 
each city as I have ordered thee.” George 
Fox undeniably filled in the early day of the 
Society of Friends a position very similar 
to that of St. Paul in the churches of Asia 
Minor and Greece, not by the official appoint- 
ment of his brethren, but in virtue of a 
divine call and qualification for the work of 
organization and church discipline. 

The argument of George Fox that “if 
any man is called to the office of a bishop 
and qualified by God for that work, he need 
not await human appointment or clerical 
ordination,’ must have sounded uncouth to 
“the bishops of Christendom,’ who had 
always looked with pride on their pedigree 
clear back to St. Peter; but in the unrecog- 
nized power of a divine appointment, George 
Fox had a more influential direction in the 
Society than many of the Popes had been 
able to obtain by frequent declaration of 
authority over the Romish Church. I[t was 
more real because it was more fully in 
accordance with the spirit of the gospel; 
because tt did not rest in human appoint- 
ment,but in a divine quuli fication felt and rec- 
ognized internally by the church, but devoid 
of all self-assumption on his part. I believe 
that there are many things we might learn 
from that noble instrument and his writings. 
I should, however, place the New Testament 
far above every other writing as authority 
in matters of faith and Christian discipline. 


SAMUEL A. PuRDIE. 
For Friends’ Review. 


‘AS BIRDS FLYING.” 
No. 1. 


“You won’t mind if they should sing a 


little in the meeting, will you?” softly said | 
the dear Friends, with whom we were stay- | 
ing, as we entered the Meeting-house on | 
the first evening of our appointment, aud ob- | 
served a fair attendance of transient visitors; | 
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as well as of this portion of their flock we 
have been describing, and over whom these 
Friends watched with especial love and care. 
“You see’ some of ‘them were first awakened 
by the singing of a favorite hymn, and'it 
seems to do them so mitch good, once ‘in'a 
while to praise the Lord in song. It'won’t 
burt you, will it?” “Not a bit,” we'te- 
plied,—‘ let them do just as the Lord leads 
them.” 

We have never found it our place ‘to fitto- 
duce this exércise,—and always regret ‘its 
introduction, where the Frieads are ‘hot pte- 
pared, acceptably to receive and entér itito 
it; being thoroughly convinced that the 
« Liberty of the Spirit” does not mean indi- 
vidaal license, and is not promoted by the 
pressure of new methods of worship, upon'a 
congregation which disapproves them. Yet 
we believe with Robert Barclay, that singing 
in the public assemblies of God’s ‘people 
should rank with preaching the word, and 
with prayer; and when performed in the 
Spirit and power of the Lord, it is a ‘sweet 
and refreshing part of His worsbip.” 

So we were not afraid of it, on this ocva- 
sion, when the Elders of ‘the Church ap- 
proved it; nor was there mach cause for ‘ip- 
prehension to the most timid, as not more 
than once or twice was there any singing 
during the meetings we held there; at their 
close, however, @ little group were wont ‘to 
gather together, at one end of the room, and 
to pour out their hearts in some simple 
strains of praise. ‘“ Do you see that man 
singing so earnestly “ The City of Gold?” 
said our kind host, one evening, who with 
his wife stood with them on these occa- 
sions. “Before bis conversion, the po- 
lice of the city used to say he was one of the 
most difficult characters they had to deal 
with; strong drink made him so desperate 
and quarrelsome. Now he is gentle as a 
lamb.” 

We dearly love the solemn gatherings of 
our people ;—the silent waiting on the Lord 
for His blessing and guidance,—not only in 
the service of the meeting, but in all the 
affairs of our temporal and spiritual lives. 

Yet we confess freely, that there have 
often been in our experience, “times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord,”— 
when the flood-gates of His love and salva- 
tion have seemed to be wide open, and many 
to be pressing into them,—when our hearts 
have cried out, from their very fulness : 


«QO, for a thousand tongues, to sing 
Our dear Redeemer’s praise ; 
The glories of our God and King ; 
The triumph of His grace. 
Our gracious Master and our God, 
Assist us to proclaim,— 
To spread, through all the earth abroad, 
The honors of Thy name.” 
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For Friends’ Review 


A NEW SPELLING. 

A reformation of the Orthography of the 
English language is at the present time re-| 
ceiving attention, and producing an interest- 
ing discussion in the circles of linguistic schol- 
ars, and deserves more general investiga- 
tion. 

Language is the universal gift of God to 
mankind. For we find no class of the buman 
family, however isolated or uncivilized, but! 
what has the use of language. The organs, 
of speech are a part of man’s physical organi- 
zation, to be exercised and controlled by his 
mental powers. As soon as he begins to) 
exercise these powers on material objects, or 
on the intangible ideas of his mind, he com- | 
mences the use of language. It is true that 
language is not spontaneous, but has to be | 
learned by every child, by persevering imi- 
tation of those who surround him. He is 
provided with the organs of speech, and it 
takes years of persevering exercise to train | 
them to perform tbe infinitely diversified and | 
intricate movements required to articulate 
the sounds which constitute language. | 
When we reflect that each nation has its own 
language, differing from all others, and that 
the peculiar language of almost every nation 
is again divided into several dialects, equiva- 
lent, to some extent, to different languages 
from that recognized as the standard, we} 
find the question of language to be very 
complicated, and the settlement of its or- 
thography as well as its orthoépy exceed- 
ingly difficult to accomplish. 

Lan, uage may be separated into two divi- 
sions, first, that which is spoken, second, 
that which is written or printed, baving each 
their distinctive characteristics. The first 
embraces orthoépy or pronunciation, the sec 
ond orthography. or spelling. These adjuncts 
may be connected with language jointly 
or separately. One person may be expert in 
orthoépy and know nothing of orthography, 
may not be abletoread. Another may have 





' 
| 
| 
} 





been taught to read, write and spell, but not 
be able to pronounce a single word, for in- 
stance the deaf and dumb. 

We now proceed to the question under con- 
sideration, the orthography of the English 
language. It is not our purpose here to go 
back to the origin of the English language, and 
the circumstances of its formation ; suffice 
it to say, that in the course of centuries it 
has been compounded out of many langua- 
ges. It is often termed Anglo-Saxon, but it 
has drawn many contributions from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Danish, and other languages. 
At any rate we shall find in its orthography 
many absurdities ana violations of analogy. 
It is this unmethodical and uncouth spelling 
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that has awakened in the minds of scholars a 
desire to bring it into order, and render it 
more consistent with its pronunciation. But 
how this reform is to be brought about is the 
great questien. 

It would be very desirable, if it were pos- 
sible, to establish a complete reform in Eng- 
lish orthography. But to do it at once, or 
in a few years, is not possible, the odds are 
too heavy against it. If an association of 
the most able and highly educated could 
agree upon a system combining all the per- 
fections contemplated, and the books were 
prepared for introducing the same among the 
people for their adoption, every man, woman 
and child that bad learned to read would 
have virtually to learn a new language as 
far as spelling and reading were concerned. 
We do not present this as an argument 
against the change, but as a fact which it will 
require time to overcome. 

About twenty-five years ago a few inge- 
nious men conceived a plan for reforming the 
spelling of our language to make it corres- 
pond with the pronunciation, so that the 
simple articulation of the letters in succes- 
sion pronounced the word. To accomplish 


| this, they had to introduce several new let- 


ters, and change the sound of others. By 
their system, which was termed the Phonetic 
system, they claimed that a child could read 
as soon as it had obtained a familiar knowl- 
edge of the letters. A periodical was pub- 
lished in the new type and spelling for the 
purpose of bringing it into public notice, and 
considerable pains were taken to introduce 
the system. But the English-speaking peo- 
ple failed to adopt it, and it is now almost 
forgotten. 

If we look into the history of the English 
language, we shall find there has been a 
gradual improvement in its orthography from 
the days of the Saxon Kings. I have at 
band no specimen to show this change ex- 
cept a copy of Tyndall’s translation of the 
Bible, printed in the Old English letter over 
three hundred years since. In that we find 
Kings spelled Kynges and Kinges, boke 
for book, whyche for which, seruauntes 
for servants, fourtye for forty, souldioures 
for soldiers—(a progress in the last word, 
but not yet complete), contynew for con- 
tinue, sayde for said, agayne for again, be- 
gyune for begin, and a great many words 
end witb a silent e which is now omitted. | 
bave not found the letter v in the book, u 
being used in its place. There have been 
some changes within the last two centuries, 
but not so great, and but very few since the 
publication of Johnson’s dictionary in 1755. 
Some improvement has taken place within 
our own age. The letter u is generally 
omitted in such words as colour, labour, par- 


ner, os wp a ees oes oo 
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lour. The final k has been omitted in words | cessful in winning others we shall be re- 
of more than one syllable that ended with | garded in that light. In the early days of 
ck, as physick, musick, almanack. But the | our Church, Friends used far more often than 
last change is rather an Americanism, as I find | now, vo ieave their outward affairs, trusting 
such words still spelled in English books in ‘that the Lord would provide for them in 
the old way with ck | their absence, and go forth in the service of 

One writer on this subject says that the/truth from place to place. He would not 
discovery of the art of printing has interrupt-| plead for any going unsent—far from it-—bat 
ed the improvement in orthography, as the | do not let us be too ready to think that we 
printers bave undertaken to be the arbiters | must stay at home because of our business or 


in this case, and the authority has been ac- | 
corded to them. Therefore, in order to set) 
the ball of improvement again in motion, the | 
printers must be enlisted in the snterprise. 
But as I bave before intimated, the people 
will not bear a sudden and extensive change | 
in spelling. Its progress will, and must be, | 
under the circumstances, gradual, and it will 
be a long age before phonetic spelling, in its 
perfection, can be adopted. To arrive at 
that consummation a number of new letters 
will be required, so that every articulate 
sound of th voice may bave a character to 
represent it. Hence, all we can expect to 
accomplish, will be a gradual symplifying 
of our orthography, basing our English or- 
thography on our English foundation of or- 
thoépy as far as may be possible, without 
any reference to the languages from which 
our words are derived. J BINNS 


_ 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

At our Morning Meeting on the 27th of 
10th month, a minute of the Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight came forward, re- 
specting the Ministry ; dwelling on the need 
for the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit 
in those who minister, for greater devoted- 
ness to the service, for the meekness of 
Christ in their deportment, the avoidance of | 
unsound doctrine, and of mannerisms which 
may hurt the acceptance of their words. | 
Some time was spent in thought on these 
subjects. The presence of the Holy Ghost, 
the meek Spirit of the Saviour,—Cbrist in 
us, the hope of glory—is indeed needfal for | 
all of us; not only for those who minister, 
but it behooves these especially to know these 
truths to be their own. 

One Friend earnestly pleaded for a fuller 
devotion to the Lord’s service. Those who} 
travel about much find the same cry every-| 
where: “come and help us.” Year by year 
he felt more deeply the preciousness of our 
views of Christian truth, and that they are | 
just what the world is needing to-day. It| 
cannot but be a source of trouble to such as 
feel this, that we are so unsuccessful as a 
Church in our influence on those around. | 
The world looks at results; our principles | 
may be unanswerable, but if we are unsuc- 


profession. 

Another Friend spoke of the ministry to 
which we are called in our daily life; of 
how much may be done in our business, and 
without leaving it. How many there are 
with whom we come in contact in our daily 
transactions, young men and especially boys, 
messengers and others; also in our social 
circles, and in our homes, are we carrying 
out the ministry we ought? a ministry which 
is probably more important, than that to 
which we may be called in the public exer- 
cises of the Church. 

An interesting letter had been received 
from J. F. Hansen, from Copenhagen in 
Denmark, dated Tenth mo. 16th. Their visit 
in Norway was satisfactorily concluded, and 
they left the country on the 6th. Stavanger 


two-months’ meeting on the 2od had proved 


a time of favor; eight were received into 
membership. Arrived in Denmark, they 
attended the new Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in that land, held at Raaders 
on the llth and 12th. There were 
many things to call forth their interest 
and sympathy in the state of Friends there. 

An Educational Conference of Friends is 
now sitting here, appointed by last Yearly 
Meeting to consider various subjects con- 
nected with our Schools, more especially tech- 
nical and mechanical instruction, and female 
education. These subjects came prominently 
before the Annual School Conference held 
during the Yearly Meeting. As to Techni- 
cal Education, reports have been obtained 
from al) Friends’ public schools in England, 
showing the occupations followed by the 
scholars after leaving school. From these 
it is found that by far the majority enter re- 
tail trades or pursue handicrafts. Hence itis 
very desirable that more pains should be de- 
voted to give the children a mechanical edu- 
cation, which will fit them for their future 
calling in life. It isdesirable th :t this should 
be provided within the Society, rather than 
that Friends should have to seek it elsewhere. 
What practical shape this matter will take 
is not yet clear; the encouragement of exhi- 
bitions of specimens of handiwork, such as 
have been held at Ackworth, would be of 
some use; but it is hoped that a permanent 
modification of the school course of teaching 
may be made. 
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= There is felt to be a great want of more| neighborly, unkind; in fact to bate one 
competent, well-educated female teachers in/anitber. Na, na, that’s the devil's wark, 
our schools. Ackworth reported this year a|and oo God’s. Noo it strikes me, that it’s 
deficiency in the supply of teachers for girls, wi’ the kirk, as wi’ this house. Ye are 
and the same need is felt elsewhere. Friends’ | working on ane side, and me on t’ither, but 
minds have been turned for some time past|if we only do our work well, we will meet 
to endeavor to remedy this :—whether by in- | at the top at last. Gi’e us your han’, auld 
stituting scholarships such as would provide | neighbor.’ ”’ 


a sufficient income to support young women) The two neighbors shook hands across the 
throughout several years of advanced study | ridge of the thatch, and their friendship thus 


to qualify as teachers, or by increasing the | renewed, ever after remained unbroken. 

present rates of remuneration to female| We meet at the top! But alas for poor 
teachers, so as to attract a larger number. | humanity, how many never get near enough 
Both of these plans are likely to be carried |to the top to see each other, much less to 
out. Some complain that the facilities which | greet across the ridge. We live on separate 
young men have for being educated for scho-| sides of the building, and we think if the 
lastic work, are not afforded to women. |rafters on our side of the roof are pitched 
Others reply that eighty per cent of the latter | right, surely those on the other side must be 
get married, and therefore the pains bestowed | wrong, for they stand directly opposed to 
upon them is largely in vain, so far as the|ours. So foolish are we, that we forget that 
object in view is concerned. There is in| if the rafters did not stand in opposition to 
connection with one of our schools, an ar-| each other, the roof would fall and the house 
rangement, privately supported, whereby| would be aruin. And so in our ignorance, 
a limited number of girls, after their regular | darkness, and blindness, we grow harsh, un- 
school course, receive another year’s training | wise, and uncharitable, and destroy with our 
to prepare them to act asteachers. A single | meat our brother for whom Christ died. 

year is of course found insufficient, but itis; Is it not time to start for the top? We 
thought that if this ean be extended to two may come up on different sides, but we shall 
years, and to a greater number of girls, the|meet there. Fogs will vanish, misunder- 


want will be partly met. ‘The Nurmal Schools | standings will cease, the voices that sounded 


of America are as yet but little represented harshly and unkindly, as we have shouted 
amongst Friends in Englaad. 


at each other from our low standing-places 
London, Eleventh mo. 6th | on opposite sides of the house, will sound 
softer and sweeter, as we speak to each other 
MEETING AT THE TOP. in the glad sunshine at the top. Up to the 
'roof, men! Leave disputing and go to work. 
In one of his inimitable sketches, Norman | Strive for @ higher, purer, holier life. Get 
Macleod presents us with a story of the|®bove partisan strifes and sectarian wrang- 
members of two rival Scottish sects, which | !ings, church squabbles, and personal con- 
is as full of meaning as an ancient parable : | TOversies ; and work in the clear glad sun- 
“I mind,” said David, “ twa neighbors of light of God 8 love, and grace, and salvation, 
ours, and ye’ll mind them too, gudewife ; that |#04 you will meet at the top, with many an 
was Jobnnie Horton and Andrew Gebbie. | ¢@rnest, ardent, godly soul who is in fellow- 
The one was a keen Burgher, and the t’ither | Ship with you in tke one body, though you 
was an Anti-burgher. Baith lived in the|™8Y have long disowned or ignored the dear 
same house, though at different ends, and it|Telationsbip. And by-and-bye, in the clear 
was the bargain that each should keep his|!ight that batues the crest of Mount Zion; 
ain side of the house aye well thatched. But| i the light of the glory that is to be re- 
they happened to dispute so keenly aboot the | vealed, the long-parted children of a com- 
principles of their kirks, that at last they|™00 Father shall unite, not only in real, 
quarreled and didn’t speak at a’. So one | but in manifested unity, and in answer to 
day after this, as they were on the roof | Christ S pertng preret, “that they mney all 
thatching, each on his ain side, they reached | be one,’ they shall ‘‘ meet at the top,” to 
the top, and looked over fave to face. What |¢!asp glad bands, and never part again. 
could they do? ‘They could na flee. So at eT TT aT 


last, Andrew took off his Kilmarnock cap,} Prayine AnD Fieutine.—In the time of 
and scratching his head, said: ‘Johnnie,| John Wesley, one of his preachers, named 
you and me, I think, bas been very foolish John Nelson, was pressed into the army ; but 
to dispute as we hae doue aboot our kirks, | he adhered firmly to the gospel of peace, and 
until we hae fought so bitterly for what we| refused to fight. He was taken before a 
ca’ the truth, that it has ended in spite. | court-martial, by a file of musketeers, with 
Whatever is wrang, it is perfectly certain | their bayonets fixed. When questioned by 
that it can never be right to be uncivil, un-'the court, Nelson answered: “I shall not 
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fight; for I eannot bow my knee before the | 
Lord to pray for a man, and get up and kill 
him when I have done; I know God both | 
hears me pray and sees me act ; and I should | 
expect the lot of a hypocrite if my actions | 
were to contradict my prayers.”— London | 


Herald of Peace. 


= 


i 
Dr. Payson.—Toward the close of his life, | 
Dr. Payson observed that Christians might | 
avoid much trouble and inconvenience, if 
they would only believe what they profess, 
that God is able tomake them supremely | 
happy in Himself, independently of all cir-| 
cumstances. “They imagine,” be writes, 
“that if such a dear friend were to die, or 
such and such blessings be removed, they | 
should be miserable, whereas God can make 
them a thousand times bappier without them. 
To mention my own case: God has been de- 
priving me of one mercy after another; but 
as one was removed He bas come in and filled 
up its place. Now when I am a cripple and 
not able to move, I am happier than ever I 
was in my life before, or ever expected to be ; 
and if I bad believed this twenty years ago, 
I might have been spared much anxiety. If, 
God had told me some time ago that He was 
about to make me as happy as I could be iv 
this world, and then had told me that He 
should begin by crippling me in all my limbs, 
and removing me from my usual sources of 
enjoyment, 1 should have thought ita very 
strange mode of accomplisbing His purpose. 
And yet, how is His wisdom manifest, even 
in this life.”"— Selected. 


, 
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PENN COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, IOWA. | 


| 

The Board of Ma: agers of Penn College would | 

respectfully present to the consideration of 

Friends in Iowa and elsewhere the interests of 
this institution. 


The growing need of an institution of higher | 
education for Friends west of the Mississippi led | 
to the organization of Penn College in the year | 
1872, School was opened as soon as one wing 
of the building was completed The number of | 
students grew so rapidly during the years 1873, | 
1874, and 1875, and the demand for better ac- 
commodations and for a larger corps of instruc- 
tors was so urgent, that the Board were com- 
pelled to renew the work of building during the | 
summer of 1875. The interest which was taken 
in the subject and the readiness with which | 
subscriptions came in, gave the Board great en- | 
couragement, and they felt it to be safe, in order | 
to urge forward the work to early completion, to | 
borrow money with which to supplement the | 
amount raised by subscription. 

The financial pressure of the times immedi- | 
ately following, caused a falling off in the num- | 
ber of students, and the income from tuition | 
fees has not since been so great as the Board | 


|tendance being 110. 


by them. 
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also, subscriptions to the amount of several thou- 
sand dollars were never paid. The institution 
has thus become involved in an indebtedness 
which now amounts to $15 ooo. 

The educational work of the institution has, 
however, steadily advanced, and the need of it 
become more and more apparent. The last year 
there were 168 pupils enrolled, the average at- 
The present school year 
opens under favorable auspices, more students 
entering the college classes, in proportion to the 
whole number, than at the opening of any pre- 
vious year. The Board believe that the time 
has come for the Friends of Iowa Yearly Meet- 


| ing to make a strong and united effort to lift the 


indebtedness now hanging over the institution. 


| The notes which were given in 1875-6 are now 
| maturing, and will all become due within the 
| next twelve months. 


The burden need not fall 
heavily on any, if all will help in proportion as 
they find themselves able. 

We would also kindly entreat Friends else- 


| where who are interested in the religious educa- 


tion of our young people, to aid us in putting 
Penn College on a financial basis that will en- 
able us to enlarge its educational facilities and 
increase its usefulness in giving a collegiate cul- 
ture of the higrest grade. 

Benjamin Trueblood, President of the College, 
is our authorized agent to receive subscriptions 
for liquidating the present indebtedness, or for 
increasing the endowment fund, as may seem 
best to the donor. Subscriptions may also be 
sent to the treasurer, Charles Hutchinson, Oska- 
loosa, lowa. It is our earnest desire to relieve 
the institution of this heavy burden, and we 
would therefore commend its interests to the 
prayerful consideration of Friends everywhere. 

Joun H. GREEN, President. 
Joun W. Woopy, Secretary. 


—_——___ +o 


FREEDMEN IN CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
C. S. Schaeffer, long an efficient missionary 
in Southwest Virginia, and an agent for 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association of 
Philadelphia, writes under date of Eleventh 
month 11th: ‘‘ We have bad considerable re- 
ligious interest at this place during the last 
two months, which has extended through- 
out this and adjoining counties. About one 
hundred and fifty have come out on the 
Lord’s side over the cireuit named, 
Christiansburg sharing largely in the 
blessing. Thirty-five of the pupils of our 
schools are among the number, who, we 
trust, have fully consecrated themselves to 
the Lord’s service. The schools are pros- 
pering, and we sball have to get additional 
help should the increase continue. As hith- 
erto, we will do the best in our power to 
sustain all the interests committed to us, 


jand with the help our Heavenly Father 
| gives us we must succeed. 


I received the medicines so kindly sent 
us, and good has already been accomplished 
I took a supply on a recent visit 


had reasonably hoped. From the same cause/to Wytheville, forty-seven miles distant, 
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and reached several cases of affliction, both | my privilege to give to this cause for Thy sake? 
in town and country, with much benefit to| An appeal published in this manner not very 
them. The blessing to thousands of the|long since, met the eye of a steward of the 
suffering poor, through this instrumentality | Lord who sent $100, a sum sufficient to complete 


alone, is truly wonderful. It also opens the the erection of a small but suitable house. The 
way to commend the never-failing remedies 


of the Good Physician of souls. 


_ care should be observed not to incur a 
| debt which cannot be discharged soon after the 
building is finished. 





ing to the great duty of Christians towards the 
——— |world around them. In North Carolina the 
PHILADELPHIA. ELEVENTH MO. 27,1879. | Yearly Meeting directs its Monthly Meetings to 
\ eae evangelistic work, within their limits 
| and without, and to see as far as possible that 
each of their congregations has a minister. In 
London Meeting for Sufferings a member testifies 
that those ministers who travel much find every- 
where the cry “‘ come and help us,” and stirs up 
his brethren to greater dedication and earnest- 
ness. Still many desire rest—quiet—as if mean- 
while all the powers of evil were quiet. ‘ Rest! 
we shall have eternity to rest in,” said Arnaud. 
| We need not mere restless activity and love of 
| novelty, but we do need a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of power. We need to be so filled 
with the spirit of Christ that we shall never be 
content unless we know that the salvation of 
souls is going on, and that we are doing all that 
is possible to promote it. 


FR I E N DS’ R EV I EW : EVERYWHERE the Society of Friends is awak- 


A PRACTICAL and present question is the sup- 
ply of means to build new meeting-houses in 
places where the members are unable to meet 
the necessary expense. The latter is the case in 
a part of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, in 
Kansas, and other newly-settled countries, as 
Oregon. At the late meeting of the Representa- 
tive Meeting of North Carolina the condition of 
each of the meeting-houses was brought up in 
succession, and it was found that sixteen new 
houses had been built since the war; more than 
one in each year. This has not been done with- 
out self-sacrifice. In one case a new meeting- 
house was a necessity. The members were con- 
sulting how to pay for it. One Friend, no longer 
young, said, ‘‘I am warth in all $600; I will 
give one-tenth of that towards the house.” 
When the house was finished, the money was PENN COLLEGE, OSKALOOSA, Iowa, has wv? 
still lacking. Another Friend said, “If thou|PUPiS. The grade of preparation on admission 
wilt give $100, I will.” The first replied that he | ** higher than that of any previous year, and the 
must consult his children, and after doing so moral and religious character of the students is 
gave the $100, one-sixth of all his property. enuseally good. We would call attention to _ 
Where the constraining love of Christ is so real appeal of the Board of Managers of the Institu- 
as this, the church will prosper. Help should Gon, and bespeak for it the aid of those - 
not be given unless those on the spot are willing | know the great importance of a Christian educa- 
to do their full part, for the same love and zeal tion given under the care of the Society. 
required to build a meeting-house are needful to 4). “hee ee 
keep up the meetings when the house is erected.| THE Freedmen's Friend, No. 51, just issued by 
In one district two or three new houses were | the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Philadel- 
erected at little expense to the members, and in | phia, gives a cheering account of their work. The 
a few years the congregations were scattered. authorities of Danville, Va., have not only paid 

A neat meeting-house and premises form one| up the sum promised for teaching the colored 
indication of the spiritual state of the congre-| children of their town last year, but hold out 
gation, They should always be in fair relation | expectations that they will build a new school 
as to order and comfort with the houses of the| house the coming summer, which will supply a 
members. great want. This school in winter often has 

In lieu of a better plan, we would suggest! nearly 700 children on the rolls. 
that whenever a congregation find a house a ne- ties 
cessity, after doing all they can themselves | THE second number of The Haverfordian well 
members should make their wants tie the good impression made by the first. 


eo 





through the periodicals of the Society ; and that | Its plea for more teaching of natural science at 
Friends who see these appeals should go to the| Haverford is one upon which the authorities 
Lord with the question, How much shall it be| would do well to consider and act, 
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DIED. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BROWN.—At his residence, near Richmond, Ind., 
on the 14th of Tenth mo., 1879, inthe 8and year of| IN the last sixteen months William Taylor, of 
his age, Benjamin Brown, a beloved member and/the Methodist Church, has sent to Burmah, 
Elder of White Water Monthly Meeting. Of this| India and South Africa, forty-six missionary 
dear Friend it may be truly said, “ Mark the perfect| workers. He anticipates sending fifteen or 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man twenty more young men to India before the 
is peace.’’ “ The memory of the just is blessed.” close of the year. 


| Sarsthe /ndependent, ‘seven years of earn- 
NoTice.—Stanley Pumphrey will deliver his re- est, indelligent, and unremitting labor have 
cently prepared address on Missionary Work, in con- wrought admirable results in heathen Formosa, 
nection with the Society of Friends, in Friends’ Meet- When in 1872 the Canada Presbyterian Mission- 
ing house, Twentieth Street, New York, on Second-| ty Board sent Missionary McKay there, hea- 
day evening, Twelfth mo. tst, at eight (8) o'clock. thenism reigned supreme. Now there are 7 
Friends are cordially invited to attend. schools, with 150 scholars; 15 chapels, each with 
T. W. Lapp. | native preacher; 5 trained helpers, 2 Bible 
New York, Eleventh mo. 24th. 1879. | women, a hospital, and 263 communicants. The 
dilcansimenita number of hearers is estimated at 2,000 


AMERICAN FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY BOARD.—The| THE American Missionary Association (Con- 
hospitalities of the Friends of Indianapolis are ex-| gregationalist) reports this year 44 schools among 
tended through Friends’ Review to the Yearly Meet-|the Freedmen, with 890 teachers and 7,207 
ings’ Committees on Foreign Missions, which meet in| pupils. Among these schools are 8 collegiate or 
the City of Indianapolis, Twelfth mo. roth, 1879. | normal institutions. The pupils are classed as 

On behalf of the Committee on Entertainment. primary, 2,739; intermediate, 1,495; grammar, 

Indianapolis, Eleventh mo. 20th nm rent 633 5 ngemal, 3,033 ; copagiate Spear 169; 

' ee, | collegiate, 63; law 28; theological, 86. The 

sisi number of churches south is 67, with 4,600 mem- 
ATC bers, of whom 745 were added the past year. 

INDIAN ITEMS. All these schools are heartily religious in their 

character and influence. Tue report says ‘of 
52 graduates at Atlanta, 50 at graduation were 
professing Christians, and none have falien away. 
: ; ; ieee At Berea this year all the graduates were profess- 
manifest among the pupils an increasing interest | ing Christians. At Hampton 11 Indian students 


in religion, and on last First-day, in which we| were received in March into the Collegiate 
had been led to present the superior advantages | Qhurch.”” 


of a ‘Gospel temperance,’ several seemed much 
broken, and gave evidence of repentance to- 
wards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
From former experience the Friends felt how im 
portant it was that these and such as these should 
make a public profession of faith and be ac 
cepted into a Christian church. Hence they| 


organized a ‘ Mission church ’’ on the spot, that/ tee of Arrangements asking them “ to dispense 
the members might become one another's helpers | with all intoxicating liquors at the approaching 
inthe Lord. Eleven Indians, mostly nearly adult} feast.” They urge the civic character of the 
in age, and one of the workers, came forward | entertainment as a reason that their appeal be 
for this end, were given the right hand of| not regarded as intrusive, and for motive, that 
fellowship, and with the Friends of the school|‘ many of us are impelled to approach you . . 
formed a little band of eighteen for the infant by memories of unutterable sorrows which have 
church, eee the sequel of similar wine banquets given 
On the 7th of Tenth month, Secretary Schurz | ™ honor of the great and good.” 
and Commissioner Hayt received a delegation of| AMONG the displays of welcome to General 
Indians of the Sacs and Foxes and Iowa tribes, | Grant at Chicago was a telling one by the “South 
asking liberty to remove from their present Reser. | Side Ladies’ Christian Temperance Union,” who 
vations in Northern Kansas and Southern Ne-| had painted over the entrance to their rooms, 
braska to the Indian Territory. The request was| ‘‘ Welcome to General Grant,” and painted on 
wisely refused, the Department having learned|the same canvas, a wine-glass turned upside 
the bad effects upon their advance in civilization | down. 





WYANDOTTE MIssION, QUAPAW AGENCY.—Dr. 
Chas. Kirk writes under date of Eleventh mo. 7th, 
1879, that “ for a few weeks past there has been 


THE Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
on the occasion of the late banquet to General 
Grant at Chicago, sent an appeal to the Commit- 





of frequent removals of Indians. Tue Germans of Newark, N. J., have defended 
THE Ute chiefs, who have been examined by | themselves from charges of atheism and of being 
the United States Commission as to the recent | against law, made by some speakers in favor of 
outbreak, betray as much apparent ignorance as | the enforcement of the laws i = 
white men could under like circumstances. Is it | aa on the aoe wr th ane cons 2 i. 
hot a principle of law that no man is obliged to| !S VeTY Necessary to *" speak evil o a 
eiahides hinself by giving testimony ? . is nevertheless Christian to speak very plainly of 
|evil things. No doubt some of the charges 
| made against the Germans were too sweeping, 
_ THERE are 600 Protestant Christian congrega | and too much aimed at a race instead of the 
tions in China, but they are few indeed among | abettors of a wrong cause whatever might be 
such a vast population. their nativity. It is one of the inevitable things 
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that if reform of evils ever comes about, there 
will be those who see the enormity of the 
wrong before others. The latter will ever be 


ready to accuse the former of spiritual pride, | 


presumption, harshness and illiberality. But the 
reformers must expect this, and only see that 
they always speak the truth, however unpalata- 
ble it may be,in love. Large experience has 
proved that free selling of beer on First-days 
will cause drunkenness, profanity, vice, and dis- 
regard of the claims of religion. It should be 
suppressed by law, in mercy to those who would 


most wish to indulge in frequenting beer gardens 
on the Sabbath. 


IN a paper read Eleventh mo. 18th, 1879 
before a conference at Philadelphia, on Practical 
Charity and Repressing Mendicancy, J.R. Sypher 
stated that a London inspector in his reports for 
St. Cuthbert’s, traced nearly two-thirds of the 
existing destitution to intemperance. He felt 
fully justified in stating that an expense of £12,- 
0co out of £20,000 was due to this cause. Out 
of 44,600 arrests in Philadelphia in 1877, the 
Chief of Police reporied 17,939 for intoxication. 
In New York, in 1870, out of 49,423 criminals 
there were 30,507 of acknowledged intemperate 
habits. The conclusion reached was that at 
least one-half of the c:imes that are connected 
with pauperism arise from intemperance. 


= > ——— 


THE REIGN OF RumM.—The Living Age says: 
“If the people of this country had to pay two 
billions of money every year to sustain a king 
over them who squandered their property, cor- 
rupted their young men, debauched their daugh- 


ters, and destroyed near y one hundred thousand 
of their lives in ruinous and foolish wars, they 
would rebel. The people of this country do pay 
that amount every year to sustain a despot who 
does all those wicked things; but instead of 
rebelling against his authority they vote—a large 


majority of them do—to put and keep his ser-| 


vants and satraps over them.” 
= 


It should have been 5 074,000 4a/es of cotton, 
instead of pounds, as stated in a recent issue, 
which were raised in the United States last year. 
This is asserted to have been larger than any 
previous crop, and is one evidence that the in- 


dustrial condition of the South is scarcely as | 


bad as extremists of opposite schools would 
have us believe. We well remember hearing an 
intelligent Englishman assert in 1862 in Liver- 
pool, that cotton never could be raised success- 
fully in this country except by slave labor. Time 


often. proves that it is in every sense safe to do 
right. 


ee a 


PALES GENERAL MEETING. 


THE PaLes CoTTAGE, NEAR PENYBONT, 
Radnorshire, Great Britain, Tenth mo. 17, 1879 


Dear Friend :—The Friends’ Review, No. 
8 of the current volume, presents such strik- 
ing proofs of the progress of Christian civili 
zation in America, and sheds such a glow of 
hope upon many enterprises long cherished 
in the hearts of those who have been my 
fellow-laborers in some of them, that I am 
induced to refer to the advance for the pur- 
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pose of animating the spirits of the ‘‘ trae and 
the tried” in such works of philanthropy. 
A thrill of gratitude sprang up as I read 
‘about John D. Miles and the school houses 
\for Indian children; S. A. Pardie and the 
|work in Mexico; E. L. Comstock’s appeal 
for Freedmen in Kansas, in connection with 
J. L. Bailey’s temperance coffee houses in 
| Philadelphia ; Frances E. Willard and ‘“ The 
/Women’s Christian Temperance Union ;” 
\the Reports of Ohio Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
‘mittee on Peace, and of the Missionary 
Board of that Yearly Meeting; the Resolu- 
tions of the W. Pa. Lutheran Synod on 
Teetota/ism; the Freedmen’s Normal LInsti- 
‘tute, Maryville, Tenn; and a few other 
| Ttems” and “ Notes.” Such facts bring to 
pmind how things were a few years back, 
when ludians were declared to be “ irre- 
| claimable savages,”’ “ Negroes had no rights 
'which white men were bound to respect” 
\(decisiun of United States Supreme Court 
‘in the Dred Scott case); “ Niggers are not 
‘men; “Do you have Normal schools for 
|Niggers?” “ I should like to see one ;” and 
|vividly recall the early work of Friends’ 
|Freedmen’s Association of Philadelphia; 
ithe spread of it in Virginia and North Caro- 
‘lina; tbe endeared associations of those 
‘days of toil for the uplifting of the down- 
‘trodden. Truly we bave much to praise the 
Lord for. After travelling mentally and 
'rejoicingly over the circuit of the North 
Carolina schools, those of Virginia and 
‘Tennessee, and finding myself now really 
|and comfortably at home in the midst of 


‘“4 GOOD WORK IN WALES” 


more than 3.000 miles away from those 
scenes, I am inclined to give the readers of 
| Friends’ Review some further and more dis- 
'tinet account of that ‘“‘ work.” It was wholly 
ithe work of Friends, as far as human instru- 
mentalities were concerned ; and, mainly the 
‘home-work of Friends of Western Quarterly 
|Meeting; Hereford and Radnor Moontbly 
Meeting; and The Pales Preparative Meet- 
ing, as will appear below. 

“At The Pales Preparative Meeting held 
| First mo. 26th, 1879, present” two members, 
|one attender and ‘two children.” 
| $d minute: “The minute of our late 
Yearly Meeting, and the report of its com- 

mittee on General Meetings bas now been 


-/read; and the propriety of bolding such a 


series of meetings in this neighborhood hus 
been discussed. It is decided by the few 
Friends now present to call the attention of 
our Monthly Meeting to the subject, asking 
them to consider whether they would feel it 
right to take any steps towards proposing 
such a concern to the Quarterly Meeting at 
a suitable season of the year.” 
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This minute was duly considered in the 
next Monthly Meeting; and being cordially 


tea meeting was held, when about 250 per- 
sons partook of the ‘‘cup which cheers but 


united with, was forwarded for the Quarterly 
Meeting’s judgment, which also coincided ; 
and acommittee was appointed, consisting of 
H. Stanley Newman and others, men and 
women Friends, to carry it into actiun. The | 
time fixed on was that of Hereford and Rad 
nor Monthly Meeting holden at The Pales, | 
the 17th of Sixth month last; the series of | 
meetings continuing from the 16th to the 
22d of the month inclusive; closing with a | 
tendering time of remarkable favor from the 
presence of the Lord on the morning of 
Second day the 23d, ‘‘a Memorable Meeting.” 

Below is a clipping from a paper published 
in a neighboring town just after the above 
date. It is now over four months since, 
and there is still a growing interest in vital 
religion in this neighborhood. Fifteen ad-| 
ditions to membership amongst Friends, | 
after thorough family visitations by com-| 
mittees of the Monthly Meeting—eighteen | 
more applications to the succeeding meet- 
ing, and several more to be presented to our | 
next. The necessary visiting and _ inter- | 


not inebriates.”” On Friday at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, a special meeting for young 
women was held, on Saturday a similar 
meeting took place for children, and on Sun- 
day at the same hour a meeting for young 
men. The services were brought to a close 
on Monday morning last, when a special 
farewell meeting was held, at which the 
fountains seemed to burst. as one after 
another rose to express the fulness of their 
hearts. The whole congregation were bathed 
in tears. ‘The sight was grand; to witness 
the backslider restored, the lost sheep return- 
ing, and the prodigal arising and going to 
his Father, and all seemed ready to exclaim 
with Peter,—“ It is good for us to be here ;” 
for truly it was a time of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, the practical effect 
of which will, we believe, be seen after many 
days. The addresses throughout were most 
earnest, plain, and faithful in their character, 
and the word came with power, and the dem- 
onstration of the Spirit. The principal 
speakers were Miss S. S. Bell; Mr. H. 8S. 
Newman, Leominster, and Mr. F. Dymond, 
Neath, and it is generally boped that they 
may shortly pay another visit to this place. — 
Extracted from the Builth, Llandrindod, 
[and Llanwrtyd Advertiser, June 28th, 1879. 


course among all these has brought out a 
lively interest among the old members of the 
Monthly Meeting, and by the intimacy and | 
closeness of the visits bas brought out a/ 


delightful practical working of Friends’ doe. 
trines and testimonies in the very heart of | NT 


society here. So that opportunity is given| A very successful series of meetings has 
to test and encourage the genuine and re-|been held at Legrand, lowa, beginning on 
ject the spurious of our professions. the 4th of 11th month, and continuing four- 
; This experience has strikingly shown the | teen sessions. Our friend, John Y. Hoover, 
importance of a persevering, and a repeat |was the minister upon whom the service 
edly persevering gospel labor in a locality. | chiefly devolved. 
The awakened persons are from the gray q 
haired, down to children eight years old—| 
the majority young men and women—and 
many in the vigor of life and in the midst of | 
family cares. A large proportion are descend-| Dear Friend:—Two or three weeks ago 
ants of the Friends whose remains lie in our | I requested, through the columns of Friends’ 
grave yard; and of some who long since} Review, that 1 might be furnished with the 
went to Pennsylvania. Y. W. | names of recorded Ministers of Philadelphia 
Slat Yearly Meeting of Friends. I now wish 
ree GENERAL NESTING, PENTRONE. 10 announce that through the kindness of a 
SPECIAL GospeL Services.—During the| Friend I have been furnished with a com- 
last week special services have been held by | plete list of all recorded Ministers in Phila- 


the members of the Society of Friends, at the | delphia Yearly Meeting with their addresses. 
Pales Meeting House, and in a tent erected 


Other Friends need not be at the trouble to 
on the common near Penybont, commencing| send them. I hope soon to have them 
on Monday, June 16th instant. A meeting 


printed on a leaf suitable to be added to the 
for Bible study and prayer was held at the | Book of Meetings recently published. These 


Pales every morning at 11 o’clock, and the|I shall send to Quarterly Meeting agents, 
evening meetings for preaching and prayer|and in various ways endeavor to furnish 
were held in the tent, and, with the excep \them free of cost to all who have purchased 
tion of the first evening, the place was|one of the books. I still have some books 
crowded, and on some occasions many had} on hand that I will furnish post paid at 50 
to remain outside. On Tuesday the annual | cents a copy. 

examination of the children belonging tothe| One more request. If there is a recorded 
Pales day school took place, after which a | Minister anywhere in our Society, whose 
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name for any cause is not in the BookJof 
Meetings, let his name be sent at once by 
himself or friends, and I will print it and 
add it to the book to make the list absolutely 
complete. Wma. G. Husparp, 

51 North Front st., Columbus, Ohio. 


cli inabtii 
For Friends’ Review. 


JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH 
PRECURSORS. 


(Cuncluded from page 231.) 


In the interpretation of Scripture, Wiclif, 
whilst still a doctor of theology at Oxford, 
had been accustomed, like the scholastics | 
generally, not only to appeal to the internal | 
evidence of its own collateral statements, 
but also, as of nearly equal weight, to the 
“authorities,” by which term was under- 
stood all the miscellaneous array of conclu 
sions of Councils, decrees of the Popes, and 
doctrines of the Fathers. Later, however, 
he disavowed the binding authority of the 
traditional interpretations of the ‘ Church,” 
and, whilst admitting that the consensus of 
the Fathers in their understanding of the 
Scripture was entitled to great weight, yet 
he believed that the truth was to be saving- 
ly arrived at through the exercise of a de- 
vout, virtuous and humble spirit on the part | 
of the inquirer himself. This assertion of 
the doctrine of the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture, led Wiclif to be spoken of, not merely 
in Britain, but also among- the Hussites and 
others on the continent, as the Doctor Evan- 
gelicus. 

Wiclif’s opinion of what constituted the 
membership of Christ’s Church, was not 
coincident with the view of the matter per- 
haps universally held by the theologians of} 
his age. He places himself in opposition to 
the assumption, “ which,’ says our author, | 
* till that time was universal, that participa- 
tion in salvation and the hope of heaven 
were conditioned exclusively upon a man’s 
connection with the official church, and were 
dependent entirely upon the mediation of 
the priesthood. ‘There is thus included in| 
Wiclif’s idea of the Church, the recognition | 
of the free and immediate access of believers | 
to the grace of God in Christ, in other 
words, of the general priesthood of be | 
lievers.”’ 

Tbe use of some ceremonies and symbols 
as admissible and useful adjuncts of Chris-| 
tian worship be did not entirely condemn, 
but in their continued multiplication he| 
beheld a relapse into Judaism and a depart- 
ure from the spiritual nature of Christianity. | 
Especially offensive to Wiclif’s eve were the | 
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worship (equivalent to idolatry) paid to 
them. Neither did he endorse the rule con- 
cerning the celibacy of the clergy, for he 
contends that the Scripture nowhere forbids 
the marriage of a priest. yy 

His reprobation of the worship of saints 
does not, indeed, date from his earlier life, 
for, in a certain sermon of that time he de- 
clares, with real Romish ardency, that 
“there is no sex or age, no rank or position 
of any one in the whole human race, which 
bas no need to call for the help of the Holy 
Virgin.” Later in life, however, his belief 
was altogether different, both as to the right 
of the “Church” to select its subjects for 
canonization, and next, as to the moral value 
of the devotions offered to such chosen saints. 

When we consider this healthy progres- 
sion in Wiclif’s ideas concerning the spiritu- 
al essentials of Christian worship, and con- 
trast it with the modern retrogression 
toward Rome now so apparent in England 
—so apparent in view of the fact that the 
annual accessions from the clergy of the 
establishment alone may be counted by 
scores, if not by hundreds—we are almost 


| tempted to conclude that the lesson and the 


experiences of the Reformation may yet 
have to be gone all over again. This pros- 
pective contest, it seems to me, must be as 
to the place or no place of the so-called ‘ sac- 
raments” in the gospel economy, and upon 
the ground taken by George Fox and his 
fellow-seers in contradistinction to that 
which satisfied Luther and Calvin and their 
supporters of the German and Swiss Ref- 
ormation 

Another interesting point contended for by 
Wiclif was, that the apostolic church, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, made no difference 
between “presbyter” and “bishop,” the 
two offices being really identical.* In addi- 
tion,, he appeals to Jerome in support of this 
view, which is so opposed to sacerdotal pre- 
tensions. 

Wiclif’s veneration for the Romish Church 
—representing as it did the only outward 


repository of Christian belief and practice — 


necessarily continued, notwithstanding his 
antagonism to the person of the Pope. 
Upon the election of Urban VI. (1378), 
Wiclif flattered himself under the belief that 
the new Pope was an evangelical man, and 
one who would straightway make bis mark 
as a reformer; but when, immediately after 
the noted schism, there arose a French anti- 
Pope, with his beligerent claims to primal 
supremacy, Wiclif concluded that the time 
bad now come when he must cut loose 
entirely from the Papacy, lest he should 


numerous images in church edifices, and the 


unseemly mauifestations of veneration and’ 


* Pressensé, in his “ Early Years of Christianity,”’ dwells 
at length upon this important point. 
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find himself a supporter of the very Anti- 
christ whose coming had been foretold. 
This epithet in fact, he applied to the Pope 
in very many passages of his luter writings. 

Wiclif’s imputed heresy concerning the doc- 
trine of the “ Lord’s Supper,” appears to 
have been the chief occasion of the contro 
versy with the Mendicant monks, whom he 
looked upon much as we in this day are 
apt to regard the order of the Jesuits, 7. e. 
as the most ready instruments of the Pope’s 
will. That the priest makes the body of 
Christ by bis action in the “mass,” was 
abhorrent to the mind of Wiclif, who opposed 
the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation and 
the “ real presence’ more consistently than 
did Luther, the latter teaching a corporeal 


receiving of Christ’s body and blood in the| 


shape of the wafer and wine. Lechler gives 
considerable space to Wiclif’s polemic upon 
this very involved subject, out of all which 
it is c nsoling to revert to the simple mes- 
sage and assurance of communion of Christ 
Himself, that ‘if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
Notwithstanding that our author occa- 
sionally takes issue with Vaughan and 


Levis or other of Wiclif’s biographers as to 
some of the reformer’s views, yet upon one 


point where Vaughan at least is quite full, 
Lechler bas searcely anything to say,—I 


mean as to the opinions of Wiclif upon the| 


subject of war and self-defence. In summing 
up his enlightened views upon that subject, 
Vaughan makes the following pertinent re- 
marks: ‘It thus appears that it was not merely 
the act of invasion, but the slaugbter of men 
under any circumstances, which the reformer 
considered as opposed to the spirit and the 
letter of Christianity. It is also evident 
that he was aware of the opposition and 
contempt which the advocate of such opin- 
ions must encounter, so long as the state of 
the world should continue to be at all such 
as it had hitherto been. But the New Tes- 
tament was before him, and tbat volume 
was understood as requiring that eact pro- 
fessor of the gospel should adhere to such 
modes of resistance only as are prescribed, 
or as occur in the recorded example of Christ 
and His apostles. Such, it was urged, is 
the pattern, and such are the commands of 
the Redeemer. His injunctione in this par- 
ticular were considered, moreover, as clearly 
expressive of His benevolence; inasmuch as 
the evils to be anticipated from adhering to 
them were believed to be trivial, when com- 
pared with those which had so commonly 
attended the schemes of conquest, vain-glory 
and revenge. , 

“The malignant influence of the laws of re- 
taliation had been long since ascertained, and 


| to be with us. 
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theexperiment of the effect to be produced by 
the pacific temper which the gospel enjoins, 
was said to have been successfully made in 
the early and better ages of the church. 
Men were therefore exhorted to renounce 
those brute methods of adjusting disputes 
which had not only produced the severest of 
their present privations and inflicted the 


'deepest of their present woes, but which 


had so often proved the grave of every virtue 
and the parent of every crime. The disas- 
trous influence of war on civilization, on 
literature and liberty, the reformer could 
deplore; but its demoralizing effects and the 
desolation which it must forbode with re- 
spect to eternity, filled his mind with amaze- 
ment and dismay.” 

Holding opinions therefore so opposed to 
war, we may be sure that Wiclif was not, as 
some of his adversaries charged him with 
being, an adherent or approver of that thirty 
days’ revolt of the peasants in opposition to 
the tax-gatherers, which is known in English 
history as ‘‘ Wat Tyler’s Rebellion” (1381). 
In the following year, Wiclif was summoned 
before a council of sixty ecclesiastics, by 
whom ten of the twenty-four Articles desig- 
nated as being held by the reformer and his 
itinerants, were pronounced heretical. Then 
followed another summons before Convoca- 
tion, but Wiclif was happily released from 
further exposure to Papal persecution and 
wrath, by a sudden stroke of paralysis whilst 
in the little parish chapel at Lutterworth. 
He died upon the last day of the year 1384. 

J. W. L. 


————__- ee ——_—_——_ 


MINUTE OF IOWA YEARLY MEETING OF 
WOMEN FRIENDS. 


Our hearts have been united in feelings 
of gratitude to God for past favors, and in 
supplication that His presence will continue 
May we not feel as a church 
did formerly, “ Rich and in need of nothing,”’ 
but that, of ourselves, we are blind and des- 
titute, and have need to look to the Lord, 
our Helper; so shall we be enlightened with 
His light, clothed with tlis power, aad made 
partakers of the riches of His grace. 

In the consideration of the state of society 
we were gratified to observe indications of 
growth and improvement; at the same time 
our hearts have been saddened by some de- 
ficiencies among our members on account of 
a lack, in some, of Christian love, the prop- 
er observance of the first day of the week, 
and the attendance of mid-week meetings ; 
also on account of the use, by some, of those 
stimulants and narcotics which tend to ener- 
vate the powers with which we should 
glorify God. 

Loss rather than gain, is sure to follow 
such diligence in business as would extend 
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secular labor into the Sabbath-day, which 
should be used for true devotion to the ser- 
vice of God. A decline in spiritual life also 
marks those churches which grow careless in 
regard to the attendance of mid-week meet- 
ings. Let none undervalue these, though 
the voice of man be not heard in them. In-| 
stances are not wanting in which the minds 
of young children have been very seriously 
impressed on such occasions with thoughts 
of death, the judgment to come and their| 
obligations to their Creator. 

In view of the adaptability of women to| 
the work of temperance and kindred service, 
they were exhorted to go forth in modest | 
boldness to the work of the Master. Let 
not the blood of souls rest on our bands, 
because, through timidity or pride, we| 
shrink from a work to which the Lord calls 
and for which be would certainly equip us. | 

We were admonisbed to be respectful and | 
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May all feel a willingness to labor at their 
own doors, or in distant fields, as the Lord 
shall lead. The command is, ‘“‘ Sow beside 
all waters.” May all heed the words, 
‘*Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” As 
the Holy Spirit is heeded its illuminating 
baptizing power will be known. 

We cannot, without loss to our ministers 
and the church, allow the practice of silent 
waiting upon God to pass from us. Such a 
silence is not a fashion of this world but in- 
stituted by God Himself, who says to His 
people, ‘ Be still and know that I am God.” 
“Keep silence before me, and let the people 
renew their strengtb.” 

Elaborate sermons may sound well to the 
outward ear, but the unction of the Holy 
Spirit is better than the efforts of the most 
gifted intellect without. We need to guard 
against anxiety as to the occupancy of time 
or the entertainment of the people. Let the 


reverential iu religious meetings, remember- | Lord bold the meeting, and with ear attent 


ing that Jesus Himself is in the midst ; also | 
to be simple and modest in attire as becomes | 
the followers of the Lord. Love of display 
in dress bas drivén many a soul from Christ. 
It is,-bowever, easily eradicated when, 
through the love of Christ, we can say: 
“Lord, teach me to work in thy vineyard, 
and disencumber me of those things which 
clog or retard my way.” The Christian 
woman’s apparel, as well as ber bebavior, 
should mark her as separate from the world. 

Mothers were cautioned against fostering 
the vanity of their children by their own in- 
judiciousness. When a new article of dress 
is procured do not tell them how pretty they 


| conclude. 


in waiting expectancy before Him, we shall 
find that He will sweetly fill every moment, 
comforting and strengthening the heart ; and 
being to His called, mouth, wisdom, tongue 
}aud utterance. 

Thankful for the blessings and favors 
which our Heavenly Father has bestowed 
|upon us from day to day, we now solemnly 
Mary ANDREws, Clerk. 


2 


Tue Suppry or Quinta.—How to keep 
up the supply of Cinchona bark, from which 
| Quinia is made, has been a question whicb 
caused some anxiety among medical men. 





look in it. Say as little as possible about it. | The Cinchona trees grew naturally along the 
If they wish some superfluity because others Andes range of South America, and only 
have it, point them to the suffering poor and | those at a certain altitude produced Quinia 


induce them, of their own wills, to resign it.| freely. The trees of this district were being 
Remember that the children may be precious| rapidly destroyed for their bark, the de- 
lambs of Christ’s fold, and endeavor to lead | mand was ever increasing, and the supply 
them to Him. While this exercise prevailed | threatened to fail ultimately. 
all were exhorted to subm t their hearts to| By experiment it was found that the 
the searching of the Lord,that they be notcon-| Cinchona would flourish on the uplands of 
formed to the spirit of the world in any thing. | India, and afterwards, it was introduced 
As thought recurred to dear ones left at) into Ceylon, and by the end of this year, 50,- 
bome, we were reminded of the promise for-| 000,000 will have been planted. In 1872 
merly to those who would go to the yearly | Ceylon produced only a few pounds of bark, 
gathering, that the Lord would keep the) but this year it has exported 370,000 pounds 
enemy from their homes. | valued at not less than $350,000. The ex- 


The practice of daily Bible reading with | port is expected to reach 1,000,000 pounds 
family devotion was recommended. 


Reports of Indian work have awakened 
sympathy for some of our sisters, whose| 
labors, however-lightened by the reward of | 
peace and answer of a good conscience, still | 
involve the sacrifice of home comforts aud | 
separation from dear friends. We have| 
thought, too, of the need, not of Indians) 
alone, but of multitudes of uther souls lying | 
in darkness. 


in two years, and to be thereafter maintained 
at that amount. 

Before the discovery of Quinia, severe in- 
termittent was considered almost as danger- 
ous as consumption. The blessing which 
the discovery of Cincbona by the Jesuits 
has been to the world it is difficult to esti- 
mate. Cinchona was long called Jesuits 
Bark, afterwards Peruvian Bark, because de- 
rived mostly from Peru. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Feather Cloths.—A French inventor, 
Clemente Bourguignon, has contrived ma 
chinery for reducing quills, aud the refuse 
portions of plumes and feathers, to a kind of 
down which can be spun and woven. By 
combining this down witb other textile ma- 
terials, cloths and felts are made, which are 
very warm, flexible and of light weight, well 
suited for the manufacture of hats, caps, 
slippers, cloaks, etc.— La Gaeceta Industriel. 


‘The Height of the Season.”—There are 
four epochs in the year, grouped in couples 
into six months’ intervals, the meteorologi- 
cal mean of each couple being the same as 
the annual mean. 
a comparative statement of his own observa- 
tionsat Modenaand Plantamour’s, at Geneva. 
The epochs of comparative temperature are 


as follows: 


Modena, 
1 mo. 24 
7 mo. 25 
4 mo. 25 
25 


Geneva. 
lmo 19 
7 mo. 20 
4 mo. 20 
10 mo, 19 


— Comptes Rendus. 

Plaster of Paris.—M. Landrin has com- 
municated to the French Academy the re- 
sults of a long series of investigations upon 
the different properties of gypsum. He 


Midwinter, 
Midsummer, 
Midspring, 


Midfall, 10 mo. 


finds that the rapidity of setting depends 
on the way in which the plaster is burnt. 
If burnt in large lumps, when mixed with 
an equal weight of water it will set in five 


minutes. If it is first powdered and then 
burnt, it takes twenty minutes to set. If 
heated to redness and then mixed with 
water in the usual way, it wili not set; but 
if only about a third of its weight of water 
is added, it will set in ten or twelve hours, 
becoming extremely hard.—Der Techniker. 

Division of Labor Among Animals.— 
Many animals appoint sentinels and have 
concerted signals. Wild horses take their 
turn on guard; an act hardly possible unless 
they have mutually agreed to such stated 
relief. Bees and ants are especially noted 
for their division of labor. Among the first, 


besides the patrol of watchmen, there are | 
foragers, wax-workers, scavengers and fan-| 


ners. ‘lhe fanners, about twenty in a com- 
pany, form a line along some thoroughfare 
in the hive, cling by their feet to the floor, 
and for a half hour vibrate their wings with 
great vigor and constancy. When they be- 
come fatigued otbers take their places. By 
this most unique method, ventilation, so es- 
sential to the life of the swarm, is maintain- 
ed.— Penn Monthly. 

CATTLE RAISING on the great plains which 
stretch from Wyoming Territory to Texas is 
assuming importance as a business, second 
only to that of the wheat production of the 


D. Ragone has published | 
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West. A correspondent of the Nation points 
out that the place of the vast berds of bison 
which used to graze this region is already 
being taken by domestic cattle. At no dis- 
tant period, so rapid is the increase, this 
grazing ground will be filled to its capacity. 
The cheap beef will seek new markets, every 
one can use meat freely as food, and the gra- 
ziers of England and Holland will find 
serious competition from this source, as the 
grain producers of Great Britain and of 
Southern Russia do from the wheat crops of 
this land. It may also affect the value of 
land. and the rents of land-holders in those 
parts of Europe supplied with cheap beef. 


| THanks.—Christians are more ready to 
beg than to give hearty thanks and praise, 
in their approaches to God. Never can we be 
| Without causes for thankfulness. Memory 
| will supply an unnumbered list of past mer- 
‘cies; and the very privilege of communion 
with a loving Heavenly Father, who spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
/us, and is willing with Him also freely to 
give us all good things, is in itself a cause 
of gratitude. Paul gave the right order of 
prayer when he wrote: ‘In everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 
| Were this giving of thanks more common as 
@ first outflow of the heart, there would be 
more experience of the added promise, “ and 
the peace of God which passes all under- 
standing shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.”’ If there were more 
of the offering praise which glorifies our God, 
there would be more abounding grace to 
order our conversation aright, and thus wit- 
ness His daily salvation. 


ss 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
The old man sits in the corner, 
And his eyes are bleared and dim, 
His ears are dull of hearing, 
And he trembles in every limb ; 
While his grandson, tall and stately, 
Is heir to his land and gold— 
How many envy the young man! 
How many pity the old! 


Is the peasant who goes to his labor 
Called forth by the rising sun, 

More blessed than he who cometh 
At eve, when the toil is done? 

Is the ship just loosed from its moorings 
Out-bound o’er far seas to roam, 

Better off than the one that casts anchor 
All safe in the haven of home ? 

The old man sits m the corner 
Reading oft in the Heaven-sent Book ; 

In his heart there are thoughts of the Saviour 
There is peace and joy in his look. 

While his grandson, adrift in life’s whirlpool, 
Is worried with cares untold ; 

It were better to pity the young man, 


Far better to envy the old. — Selected. 
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| 
APTISM — NOW READY.—Baptism ; What | 


was it in the Old Testament ? What is it in the 
New Testament ? A neat pamphlet by B. C. Hobbs, | 
A. M., LL. D., ex.Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of Indiana. This pamphlet has 
been recently published and largely circulated in | 
England. Every Quaker should read it. Price by) 
mail, 15 cents, Send postage or script to the under- 
signed. 
Soon to be ready, by the same author, a pamphlet 
on the Lord’s Supper; 15 cents ; or bound with the 
other, 25 cents. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Wm. G. HuBBARD, Manager, 
51 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 24th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In the dispute respecting wages, 
between employers and workmen in the Staffordshire 
potteries, the umpire, Lord Hatherton, has made an 
award fixing a reduction of 8 per cent., instead of 10 
as claimed by the masters. Over 40,000 operatives 
are affected by this decision. 

A steamer which left Liverpool on the 21st for New 
Orleans, carried sixty-five farmers and their families 
bound for Texas; mosily from Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Durham, with a few from Scotland and Ireland. 

IRELAND.—Michael Davitt and J. B. Killen were 
arrested on the I9th in Dublin, and James Daly at 
Castlebar, in Connaught, charged with using language 
calculated to incite to breach of the peace, in speeches 
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boards of guardians, to grant money in aid of emigra~ 


| tion from localities where any other arrangement is 


unable to. cope with threatened calamity. 
SWITZERLAND.—At a meeting of cotton operatives 
of Wald, it was resolved, in view of the recent action 
of other countries and the ever increasing competition 
of English manufacturers who flood Switserland with 
cheap goods, to make a strong appeal to the Legisla- 
ture to increase the import duties on foreign fabrics, 
in order to save the Swiss cotton industry from ruin. 
FRANCE.—The new telegraph line from Brest to 


| Cape Cod was formally inaugurated on the 2oth inst. 


by a message from the President of the French Re- 
public to the President of the United States, the ex- 


_pression of his most cordial sentiments. President 


Hayes responded, expressing satisfaction at the com. 
pletion of the cable, and the hope that it may carry 
no other messages between the two governments than 
those of friendship and respect. 

The Minister of Public Works has submitted to the 
Cabinet an estimate of 600,000 fratics for the expense 
of preliminary inquiries on the project for a railway 
across the desert of Sahara. in Africa. 

SPAIN.—The 29th inst. has been fixed as the day 
for the King’s marriage with the Archduchess Marie 
Christine, of Austria. 

Russta.—The Odessa correspondent of the Vovoe 
Vremya of St. Petersburg says that about a dozen 
eminent cotton manufacturers have lately gone to 


| Egy;t to buy enormous quantities of cotton, and hire 


all the largest plantations on the banks of the Nile. 
The chief aim of these merchants, whose conjoint 
fortunes are estimated at 20,000,000 roubles, seems 
to be to free themselves from dependence on the 
Liverpool market; but it is said the entire produce of 
Egypt would not meet the wants of the Russian 


made at a meeting on the 2nd instant in County! cotton f.ctories. 
Sligo. It was believed in some quarters that the ar-, TuRKEY.—A Constantinople dispatch of the 21st 
rests were really due to a published notice calling a/ tothe London 7émes asserted that several members of 
meeting at Mayo to protest against the threatened | the Turkish Ministry expressed strong disapproval of 
eviction of farmers, which notice apparently hinted | the violent tone of the press toward England ; that 
at resistance to the law. These arrests caused consid-|the Porte had made an important communication to 
erable excitement among those concerned in the agi-| the British government tending to show that no un- 
tation respecting rents. A meeting was called at Balla! necessary delay will be made in the introduction of 
for the 22nd, and as some evictions had been threat-| the reforms demanded ; and that Lord Salisbury had 
ened in that neighborhood, it was feared that disturb- | given assurances that his government fully understands 
ances might occur, and troops were dispatched to that the financial and other difficulties of the Porte, and 
region to be ready if needed. The rent having been | does not wish to complicate the situation by menace. 
paid, however, the evictions were not made. The | JaPAN.—The latest returns show that over 90,000 
meeting was held without disturbance, and adopted | deaths from cholera have occurred. It is hoped that 
resolutions protesting against the attempt of the gov-| the epidemic will cease by the end of the present 
ernment to stifle the voice of constitutional agitation year, and extraordinary precautionary measures for 
and drive the people into acts of violence; calling the future are applied to all districts. The present 
upon the people to maintain the self-control which | Japanese sanitary system, it is said, is believed to be 
has hitherto characterized the movement, and care-! unsurpassed. 
fully to abstain from giving the government any excuse| The Russian missionaries in Japan have converted 
for entering upon a policy of coercion, which the 4,000 Japanese to their faith, and a bishop of the 
mecting believes it contemplates; expressing satisfac- | Greek Church is to be sent to Yeddo. 
tion that the intended evictions had not occurred ; and| Domestic.—On the 17th inst. the white members 
calling on the people to continue the agitation. A ‘of the Commission to investigate the Ute Indian 
meeting, at which 20,000 persons are said to have | troubles, telegraphed to Secretary Schurz that Ouray 
been present, was held at Swinford, County Mayo, on | thought it to the interest of the government to take 
the 23rd. Meetings to protest against the arrests have to Washington such chiefs as the Commission might 
been held at Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, and | select, not exceeding ten, and including some of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. leading White River chiefs. The Secretary replied 
The government, in order to aid in relieving dis—| that the proposition was acceptable, with the proviso 
tressed districts, will immediately loan money to land- | that no White River Utes connected with the crimes 
owners and sanitary boards, to be used for the em— committed there can be received as delegates; and 
ployment of unskilled labor, thus avoiding the diffi- that while Ouray’s loyalty is appreciated, it must be 
culties and delays which might obstruct the obtaining clearly undeistood that unless the guilty parties be 
of loans from the Board of Public Works for the found and surrendered, the whole tribe must be held 
improvement of estates. The cost of the preliminary responsible. Ouray’s visit to Washington, the Secre- 
proceedings and interest on the sum borrowed will be tary says, can have only two objects,—to recommend 
added to the principal, and repayment will commence mercy in individual cases, when his recommendation 
with the third year. The /rish Times says that pos— will be received with respect, and to discuss arrang¢- 
sibly the government may be induced, on memorial of ' ments for the future. 
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